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INTRODUCTION 

THERE is an old tradition that en- 
graving originated in Italy and in 
the fifteenth century from the mak- 
ing of nielli,^ but recent researches have 
shown that engraving existed in Germany 
at a period at least a decade or two earlier 
than the earliest of the nielli. Niello en- 
graving had, nevertheless, a very great 
influence on the earliest Italian prints. 

The school of engraving, properly so 
called, seems to have arisen from the effort 
to multiply drawings by the greatest 
painters of the period. These drawings 
formed the most important models for stu- 
dents in the great ateliers. Sketches by the 
masters were developed by younger or less 
eminent artists into finished pictures. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that men 
should have felt the need of multiplying 
these much valued drawings by means of 
engraving. Pollaiuolo, Mautegna, and Bot- 
ticelli were surrounded by a group of en- 
gravers who worked from their designs. 
Not only that, but the masters themselves 
finally took to engraving, seeing jn it a 
newer and freer medium, less bound down 
by tradition and convention than painting. 
It is this fact that gives to the earliest 
Italian engraving its most real significance. 

As the first Italian engravings were 
made with a view to multiplying these 
oi'iginal sketches, it is natural that the ear- 
liest school should have followed very 
closely the technique of a rapid pen drawing, 

1 Ornamental designs cut into gold or silver plates 
and the lines filled with enamel. 



having free and bold outlines, very little 
detail, and shadings of simple diagonal 
strokes. There was no attempt, as in Ger- 
many, to make the direction of the shading 
conform to the contours. 

Perhaps it was the very primitiveness of 
this style of technique which gave a certain 
noble simplicity to the Italian engravings, 
just as it was the constant study of the an- 
tique marbles which gave to them their 
classic grace, and it was for this classic sim- 
plicity and this purity and grace of outline 
that the Italian engravers strove, rather 
than for richness of detail ; and these qual- 
ities are to be found, in greater or less 
degree, throughout the Italian school. 

The first engravings of the school have 
the peculiar charm which seems to belong 
to tlie best primitive work. To quote from 
Mr. Sidney Colvin : 

"In the constraint and inexperience of 
the early Italian engravers there is an infin- 
itely pathetic groping, an imaginative 
sweetness, arising from the only half suc- 
cessful struggle to give rhythmic expression 
to beautiful and ardent fancies." 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century 
engraving underwent a radical alteration in 
its relation to Italian art. The striving of 
the new era toward the development of an 
ideal of form, which was inspired by the 
study of the antique, affected very strongly 
the hitherto simply grapliic style of the con- 
temporary engravers. More actual effect 
was demanded from an engraving. It was 
required that a print should be not merely 
a sketch, more or less in outline, but an 
actual realization of the subject. This fact 
may account for the sculpturesque quality 
which is noticeable in Italian prints of this 
period. 

The greatest name in this second phase 
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of the school is Marcantonio Raimondi. 
His work might be described as the quin- 
tessence of style. Classic purity of outline 
and exquisite balance and grace of arrange- 
ment his work has in an eminent degree; 
tremendous imaginative power, as one finds 
it in Diirer, for example, it as certainly has 
not. Marcantonio was, in his own period, 
a man of the same type as were the deco- 
rative artists of the eighteenth century. 
And in fact it may have been the aftermath 
of that adoration of taste and style (which 
made the art of the eighteenth century) that 
continued in our grandfather's time in the 
form of an almost violent enthusiasm for 
the work of Marcantonio in preference to 
the work of Schongauer, Diirer, and Eem- 
brandt — men whom to-day we consider 
much greater. It would be hard for us to 
imagine ourselves in the wrong in this dif- 
ference of opinion, and it is of course quite 
as unreasonable to suppose that our grand- 
fathers were absolutely in the wrong. The 
truth seems to be that Diirer and Marc- 
antonio were speaking, not only in dif- 
ferent languages, but on different subjects; 
and whichever subject we may consider the 
greater, we cannot fairly compare them, 
and, knowing one, we cannot afford to neg- 
lect the other. 

Finally, the Italian school has a peculiar 
freshness which may be due to the fact that 
the prints come down to us straight from 
the drawings of the greatest masters, and it 
is in the drawings of any school, rather than 
in its more elaborate compositions, that one 
feels most vividly the spirit of that school. 
These prints help to keep alive for us the 
essential spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 

David Keppel. 

Note. Our cordial thanks are due to Francis BuUard, 
Esq., Junius S. Morgan, Esq., and Dr. H. M. Painter, 
who have kindly lent a number of important prints for 
this exhibition. 
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ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO. 

"Antonio PoUaiuolo, goldsmith, sculptor, painter 
and engraver with the burin, was born at Florence 
in 1426 and died at Rome 1498. He learned the 
goldsmith's art from Bartoluceio Ghiberti and was 
famous in his time as an originator and a skilful 
caster of little figures and an ingenious cutter of 
precious has-reliefs. He studied painting with his 
brother Pietro and practiced that art all his life. 
The number of his prints is very small. We are 
familiar with only three." Bartsch. 

1 The Gladiators. (Bartsch No. 2) 

From the Morrison collection. 

Kristeller says that this is the only print which 
can with certainty be ascribed to PoUaiuolo. 
" Soon after the discovery of the art of engraving, he made 
himself a master of the secret, and engraved liis Battle of Nude 
Figures, which, according to Lanzi, was executed about 1480; 
because, having acquired great celebrity by it, he was invited 
to Rome in 1484 to erect the monument of Sixtus IV, who died 
ou the 11th of August of that year. Vasari praises this print 
very highly." Louis Fagan. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

Mantegna was born in 14,31 at Vicenza and worked 
first in Padua and later in Mantua. He died in 
1506. In his work for the first time engraving 
became monumental, and, it is probable that he 
had a great effect upon Diirer. Mantegna's engrav- 
ings remained the model for all subsequent artists 
in upper Italy until the time of Mareantonio 
Raimondi, that is to say, until the influence of the 
German school, and especially of Diirer' s technique, 
gave to the development of engraving in Italy a 
new direction. 

" Mantegna's genuine works exhibited learned, 
elaborate execution, correctness of form, powerful 
expression of both heads and figures and never, since 
he worked, in point of sublimity, surpassed by any- 
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one — he was the Bante of his profession, severe 
but always sublime." 

Cumberland's Critical Catalogue, p. 90. 

2 Christ Descending into Hell. (Bartsoh No. 5) 

"But does this apparent uegligenceT or rather freedom and 
ease interfere with the correctness of the outline or the force 
of the expression ? Not in the least. We may even assert 
that the studied ruggedness and tlie systematic intention to 
avoid picturesque effects, have stamped this master's engrav- 
ings— TAe Entombment and the Descent to Hades for in- 
stance — with a gloomy grandeur of their own, admirably 
suited to the subjects. Mantegna appeals to the soul, not to 
the eye. Always in quest of beauty, but of beauty rather ma- 
jestic than graceful, his figures have a peculiar nobility and 
grandeur." Duplessis, Wonders of Engravi7ig, p. 26. 

This print has been reproduced by Monsieur Dela- 
borde in his book, La Gravnre en Italic avant 
Marcantoine. 

3 The Risen Christ. (Bartsch No. 6) 

The two saints are St. Andrew at the left, and St. 
Longinus at the right. 
Lent for this exhibition. 

4 The Virgin and Child. (Bartsch No, 8) 

Lent for this exhibition. 

5 The Virgin of the Grotto. (Bartsch No. 9) 

Lent for this exhibition. 

6 Triumph of Senators. (Bartsch No. 11) 

Early impression printed in brown, 
* ' It would appear that he had received lessons from PoUaiuolo, 
whose contemporary he was. It is certain, in any case, that 
his manner resembles that of Polliiiuolo. One remarks in the 
prints as well as in the pictures of Mautegna the decided con- 
tour lines and the noble simplicity of the Italian school. . . . 
This manner of engraving was carried to a high degree of per- 
fection by Giovanni Maria and Giovanni Antonio da Brescia.' ' 

Schoell, Essai surVOngine de la Oravure, p. 175. 
This print, like the preceding, has been reproduced 
by Monsieur Delaborde "in his book, La Gravure en 
Italic avant Marcantoine. 

7 Combat of Tritons. (Bartsch No. 17) 

'* . . . here on the left Envy, seated on the back of a Sea God. 
is exciting the marine divinities to attack each other. In her 
left hand she has a tablet on which is inscribed 'Invid.' 
Toward the right Neptune is seen from behind, standing on a 
pedestal. Vasari considers this print to be Mantegna's best 
work." Louis Fagan. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

8 Bacchanal with the "Wine Vat. (Bartsch No. 19) 

Lent for this exhibition. 
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ZOAN ANDREA. 

"Most of the prints by this engraver are marked 
with the letters ' Z. A,' of which no one had been 
able to give a satisfactory explanation until the Abb6 
Zaui informed us that in the Venetian dialect these 
letters signified Zoan (Giovanni) Andrea. Nothing is 
known of the life of this able engraver. His prints 
prove that he imitated the technique of Andrea 
Mantegna and it appears that several among his 
engravings were done after designs by that great 
master; it is certain that he copied several of 
Mantegna' s prints. He also copied several prints 
by Albreoht Durer, among them The Carrying off of 
Amymone, the original of which is dated 1516. This 
goes to show that the prints of Zoan Andrea belong 
less to the fifteenth century than to the first decades 
of the sixteenth." Bartsch. 

9 Three Amoretti. (Bartsch No. 13) 

10 Dance of Four Vomen. (Bartsch No. 18) 

Lent for this exhibition. 

GIOVANNI ANTONIO DA BRESCIA. 

All that we know of his life is that he was settled 
at Venice, 1514. He was a follower of Mautegna's 
manner and copied several of that master's plates. 

11 The Holy Family. (Bartsch No. 5) 

Early impression printed in light greenish ink. 

This print has been reproduced by Monsieur Dela- 
borde in his book : La Gravure en Italie avant Marc- 
antoinc. 

12 Elephants Bearing Torches in Triumph. 

(Bartsch No. 8) 
After an engraving by Mantegna. 

Early impression printed in light greenish ink, 

CRISTOFORO ROBETTA. (1462-1522) 

"Vasari, who has given a long chapter to engravers 
by profession, does not mention Eobetta. He 
seems to have considered this artist a mere gold- 
smith. Whatever may be the cause of this forget- 
fulness — and it is of little consequence, the plates 
being more eloquent than the best authenticated 
descriptions — we must assert that the prints signed 
with this name merit special attention. Drawn with 
unerring beauty and elegance, and engraved with 
a boldness and ease rare amongst the early Italians, 
they may sometimes be marred by timidity and in- 
experience, never by want of taste nor incorrect- 
ness of design." 

Duplessis, Wonders of Engraving, p. 22. 
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13 The Adoration of the Kings. (Bartsch No. 6) 

From the Louis Galichon and Ambroise Firmin-Didot 
collections. Late impressions of this print, in which 
the fine work in the faces is almost entirely gone, 
are frequently to be foimd. 

The early Florentine engravings may be divided 
into two groups. Those in Pollaiuolo's manner, 
which are very free and much like a rapid pen draw- 
ing, and those like the present example, in a style 
which seems to have been originated by Botticelli, 
which resemble more the effect of a wash drawing, 
the shadows being made up of a great number of 
little strokes. 

14 Venus Surrounded by Cupids. (Bartsch No. 18) 

Eobetta was probably one of the first who engraved 
plates which were intended to stand by themselves 
as works of art and not merely as reproductions of 
pen drawings. His knowledge of drawing was at 
times uncertain, but there was a curious amount of 
grace and charm about his work. 

ANONYMOUS. 

15 Venus upon the Sea. 

Judging by its style, this print seems to be by 
some Italian engraver of the end of the fifteenth 
or the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

THE MASTER OF THE RAT-TRAP, 

also called NADAT. 
" Such is the name which is usually given to the 
author of two prints which bear as a' sort of signa- 
ture a rat-trap and two syllables NA DAT. . . . 
It seems probable that the syllables NA DAT and 
the rat-trap formed together some sort of crypto- 
gi-aph to which the clue has not yet been discov- 
ered. . . . We are also in ignorance as to the 
signification of the letters T. N. engraved on a stone 
in the print called Hie Two Armies." Bartsch. 

16 The Two Armies. (Bartsch No. 2) 

Before the address of Salamanca. From the 
Angiolini collection. 

"This battle has been called that of Charles the Bold, but it is 
more probably that of Foraove on the Sporzano in the Ducby of 
Parma gained by Charles VIII in 1495 against the confederated 
forces composed of the troops of the Papal domains, those of 
Naples, Spain and Urbino." 

Cumberland's Critical Catalogue, p. 135. 

BENEDETTO MONTAGNA OF VICENZA. 

(About 1470 to about 1535.) His work is very 
Venetian in character. His earlier engravings are 
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shaded with long strokes. Later on he used eross- 
hatching and a somewhat softer method, sometimes 
putting points between the strokes. 

17 The Man With the Arrow. (Bartsch No. 33) 

From the collections of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
John Tetlow. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

GIROLAMA MOCETTO. 

(About 1490 to 1531.) Quite Venetian in character. 
He was much influenced by Giovauni Bellini. His 
technique was modeled on Mantegna's. 

18 Judith. (Bartsch No. 1) 

*' The Judith in particular is executed with a firmness of 
hand almost architectural ; and it is only just to recognize 
in it the chef-d'ceuvre of the engraver and one of the noblest 
productions of the art of engraving in the fifteenth century." 
Delaborde, La Gravure en Italic avant Marcantoine. 
Lent for this exhibition. 

GIULIO CAMPAGNOLA. 

Born at Padua, about 1483. 

"He was the only man of this group who suc- 
ceeded in building up a technical style of his own. 
He was much influenced by Diirer and Giorgione as 
well as by Mantegna. Many of his compositions, 
especially Christ and the Samaritan Woman, with the 
poetical island landscape, The Young Shepherd and 
The Astrologer, show in the ample, graceful lines of 
the figures and the dreamy expression of the faces 
as well as the spirit of the landscape the closest re- 
lation to Giorgione's work. Technically he was 
very original, using short, sometimes curving 
strokes, combined with masses of dots to express 
his shadows. In some cases, as in John the Baptist, 
he used the points alone." 

Kristeller, Kupferstich und Holzschnitt, p. 188. 
" We have by this artist a fine plate after Gio- 
vanni Bellini, representing St. John the Baptist 
Holding a Cup. It is deserving of remark that this 
print was engraved in a peculiar manner for the 
time. The background is expressed by dots, ap- 
parently executed with a punch, and the outline of 
the figure is put in with a deeply engraved stroke, 
and finished within with dots. The execution of 
this plate affords a reasonable presumption that 
this style of engraving, known as opus mallei, which 
has generally been considered of modern date, is of 
some antiquity." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

19 St. John the Baptbt. (Bartsch No. 3) 

This print was engraved after a design by Girolama 
Mocetto. 
Lent for this exhibition. 
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DOMENICO CAMPAGNOLA. 

" Domenioo Campagnola was bom at Padua about 
1482 and worked there in the earlier half of the six- 
teenth century. Brought up in the school of 
Titian, Domenico soon attained a proficiency that 
even roused the jealousy of his master. . . . He 
holds an eminent rank as an engraver and his etch- 
ings are executed in a style which shows the hand 
of the master." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

20 Pentecost. (Bartseh No. 3) 

Early impression printed in light brown ink. 
From the unidentified collection, Fagan No. 118. 

21 Martyrdom of a 'Woman. (Bartseh No. d) 

22 The Battle in the Wood. (Bartseh No. 10) 

23 Copy of the Foregoing 

By Hieronymus Hopfer. 

JACOPO DE' BARBARI, called The Master of the 
Caduceus. 

The man of this Venetian group who was most in- 
fluenced by the German engraving was Jacopo de' 
Barbari. It has even been supposed that he was 
German by birth, but this appears to be an eri'or. 
From 1500 to 1505 he lived in Germany and exer- 
cised a very strong reciprocal influence on German 
engraving. The Offering to Priapii-i (Bartseh No. 
19) is one of his earliest works. 

24 The Holy Family. (Bartseh No. 4) 

From the James Reiss collection. This print has a 
wide margin, a most unusual thing in an Italian 
print of this period. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

25 The Offering to Priapus. (Bartseh No. 19) 

The scene represents Roman ladies celebrating the 
fete of the God Priapus. This print, which is 
from the Morrison collection, has been trimmed 
about X ot an inch at the top. Perhaps no en- 
graver has ever had quite the mastery of draperies 
that Barbari possessed. His treatment of them 
was almost as far in advance of the contempoiary 
Italian school as it was in advance of the Germain . 

DOMENICO BECCAFUMI,"ILMECARINO." 

Described by Bartseh as the monogramist H. E., 
No. 20 of the monograms. 

"Domenico Beecafumi (his father's name was 

Giacomo di Pace) was born at Cortona, near Siena, 

in 1486, and when a boy was employed in tending 

sheep. Having discovered some disposition for 
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the art, he was taken by his patron Lorenzo 
Beeeafumi, whose name he adopted, from that 
humble situation, and placed under the tuition 
of an indifferent painter, Tozzo, called Capanna. 
He then studied under Giovanni Antonio Vereelli, 
after which he went to Rome where he applied him- 
self with great assiduity to the study of the works 
of Michelangelo and Raphael. . . . 

"As an engraver we have by him some excellent 
woodcuts ; and he engraved some plates both 
etched and with the graver only, which showed the 
hand of a great master although they may not be 
pleasing to those who are accustomed to look for 
neatness of handling." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

26 Procession of Sea Gods. (Bartsch No. 3) 

CORNELIS MASSYS. 

" Cornells Massys, painter and engraver, and the 
fourth son of Quentin Massys, was born at Antwerp 
about 1513. ... In the Dresden Gallery there is 
a red chalk drawing by him of ' Lot and His 
Daughters.' The figures have much elegance and re- 
finement, betraying a master who had visited Italy 
without leaving his own Flemish manner behind 
him there." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

27 The Battle. 

Undescribed by Bartsch. From the collection of 
Josef Camesina de Ponal and also from another 
collection not mentioned by Fagan. 

MASTER I. B. WITH THE BIRD. 

Recent researches have shown that his name was 
Giovanni Battista del Porto. 

Master I. B. with the Bird was a pupil of Francia's. 
He probably was considerably influenced by DUrer, 
but his compositions had a great deal of individual- 
ity. He grew to have a very fine feeling for form and 
very remarkable freedom. He was much influenced 
by the antique. 

28 Leda and Her Children. (Bartsch No. 3) 

From the collection of Ambroise Firmin-Didot. 
Leda and her four children— Castor and Pollux, 
Helen and Clytemnestra. 
Lent for this exhibition. 

MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI. 

Marcantonio was bom in Bologna, probably about 
1480, and started work in the atelier of Francesco 
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Franoia. The antique had fi'om the first a very 
strong fascination for him. About 1505 Eai- 
mondi came under the strong influence of Diirer, 
and made a series of copies of The Life of the 
Virgin and other woodcuts. He had now reached 
(1509) a degi-ee of sureness and technical mastery of 
engraving which had not been attained up to that 
time in Italy. In 1509 or 1510 he went to Rome. 
At just this period he seems to have been very much 
influenced by Lucas of Leyden. Shortly after com- 
ing to Rome he entered the studio of Raphael and it 
is with Raphael's name that Marcantonio's is asso- 
ciated most closely in the history of engraving. To 
Raphael he owed above all the ennobling of his ar- 
tistic feeling for form and the astonishingly rapid 
development of his ability in drawing. 

In his recent book, Kupferstich und Holzschnitt, 
Kristeller says : 

" It is difficult to say how far Raphael personally 
directed the progress of the engraving. It appears, 
however, from certain cases in which we still pos- 
sess Raphael's original drawings, which had been 
engraved by Marcantonio, that the engraver had 
given to him merely the slightest and most summary 
sketches from which he had to compose his picture, 
inventing all the details himself. The backgroimds 
were as a rule entirely Marcantonio's own. If this 
be so, one can hardly rate too highly Marcantonio's 
ability in drawing, his feeling for form, above all 
his exquisite taste. He rarely worked from com- 
pleted drawings by Raphael, but apparently as 
a rule from the first preliminary sketches, so that 
one could hardly call his engravings reproductions, 
but rather paraphrases, very free but still quite in 
the style of the master." During the sack of Rome 
in 1527 Marcantonio seems to have lost his entire 
property. He fled to Bologna, where he soon after- 
ward died. 

29 Adam and Eve. (Bartsch No. 1) 

After Raphael. 

" EUe est tres belle, et en menie temps une des plus rares de 
I'oeuvrede cegraveur.'' Bartsch. 

" For a time he seems to have worked in Raphael's studio, but 
he afterwards set up a studio of his own, where he received 
pupils, among whom the most famous were Agostiuo di Musi 
and Marco Deute da Ravenna. Xo doubt much of the per- 
fection to which the art was brougiit in this atelier was due to 
the taste of Raphael, for the spirit in which Raimondi en- 
graved was curiously akin to that which distinguishes the XJr- 
binate's work with the point. Design, expression, and purity, 
rather than richness of technique, are the merits aimed at. 
Manyof Marcantonio's plates are after lost designs of Sanzio, 
while many others reproduce compositions still ext.ant, but 
reproduce them with variations, suggested most likely by the 
master. ..." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
14 



The ' Adam and Eve ' has been reproduced by Mon- 
sieur Delaborde in his book, Marcantoine Eai- 
mondi. 

30 The Virgin of the Palm Tree. (Bartsch No. 62) 

After Raphael. 

"At a very early period Marcantonio forsook Italian tradi- 
tions and modeled his style on the principles of the German 
engravers and of Lucas van Leyden. It is noteworthy that at 
the same time he displayed particular liking for northern land- 
scape. In the figure compositions, reproduced hy him after 
Italian masters, he frequently added landscape hackgrounds 
which were entirely, or at any rate in character and in single 
details, borrowed from Diirer or Lucas van Leyden." 

Lippmann, Engraving and Etching, p. 96. 

31 St. Cecelia. (Bartseh No. 116) 

After Raphael. 

From the Angiolini collection. 

A detail from this print has been reproduced by 
Professor Lippmann in his book, Engraving and 
Etching. 

32 Two Fauns Carrying a Child. (Bartseh No. 230) 

Engraved after an antique relief. 

" One could desire nothing more perfect, whether as to design 
or technique, than this superb print.'' Bartsch. 

33 The Same. 

Another impression more delicately printed, but ap- 
parently quite as early as the foregoing. 

This print has been reproduced by Monsieur 
Delaborde in his book, Marcantoine Raimondi. 

34 The Old and the Young Bacchant. (Bartsch No. 294) 

After Raphael or Giulio Romano. 

35 Trajan Crowned by Victory. (Bartseh No. 361) 

" This print, which was engraved after one of the reliefs from 
the Arch of Constantiue, is one of the most beautiful and one 
of the most esteemed of Marc- Antonio's works." Bartsch. 

Reproduced by Monsieur Delaborde in his book, 
Marcantoine Baimondi. 

36 Poetry. (Bartsch No. 382) 

After Raphael. 

From the collection of Ferdinand, King of Port- 
ugal. 

37 Prudence. (Bartseh No. 392) 

After Raphael. 

There have been two good copies made of this 
print. 

38 The Virgin on the Qouds. 

Not described by Bartsch. 

From the Opperman collection, 
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JACOPO FRANCIA. 

" Jacopo or Giaeomo Francia, the eldest son of 
Francesco, was, like his father, at once painter and . 
goldsmith. We do not know the date of his birth, 
but he is known to have died in 1557. . . . None of 
the earlier writers mentioned the fact that Giaeomo 
occupied himself with engraving, and Ottley was the 
first who, following out the suggestion given by 
Bartsch, attributed to him, and with reason, the 
prints signed I. F., struck by the great similarity 
between them and the well-known paintings of 
Francia. . . . The style of this master approaches 
that of Marcantonio, but differs from it frequently 
in being less regular, as is often noticeable in the 
case of a painter who has taken to engraving." 
runmvant, Vol. V, p. 222. 

39 Love and Venus. (Bartsch No. 6) 

In Bartseh's catalogue this print is attributed to the 
Monogramist I. F. 

Lent for this exhibition. 

AGOSTINO VENEZIANO. 

"Agostiuo Musi, called Agostino Veneziano, an 
eminent engraver, was born at Venice, about the 
year 1490, and was a pupil of Giulio Campagnola 
and afterwards formed his style on the study of 
Albrecht Diirer. He was also a disciple of Marc- 
antonio Raimondi, of whose fine style he was one 
of the most successful followers." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

40 St. Jerome with a Small Lion. (Bartsch No. 103) 

Repetition in reverse of a print by Marcantonio. 

41 Iphigenia. (Bartsch No. 194) 

This print is believed to have been engraved by 
Agostino Veneziano after a drawing by Baecio Ban- 
dinelli. First state before the address. 

Iphigenia who had become a priestess of Diana, 
at Tauris, recognizes Orestes, her brother, and 
Pylades, who have been brought to be sacrificed. 

42 Apollo and Daphne. (Bartsch No. 317) 

Second state, in which the year 1515 is changed to 
1518, but before the address of Salamanca. This 
print bears in the corner a collector' s stamp " S. P. , " 
which is probably a stamp of the unidentified col- 
lection, Fagan No. 482. 

43 La Barque. (Bartsch No. 473) 

Engraved by Agostino Veneziano, after a drawing 
by Raphael. Prom the collection of John Barnard, 
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who died in 1729. It bears at the back in Barnard's 
writing, " This is an extreme scarce Print of Mare- 
Antonio." Barnard seems to have been in error in 
ascribing the print to Raimondi, as Bartsch states 
positively that it was engraved by Agostino Ven- 
eziano. 

44 Panel of Ornaments with a Statue of Ceres. 

(Bartsch No. 577) 

MARCO DENTE DA RAVENNA. 

" Marco Dente, called Marco da Ravenna, an Italian 
engraver, born in the latter part of the loth cen- 
tury, was one of the most eminent pupils of Marc- 
antonio's school. His best works are remai-kable 
for their purity and care of execution." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Enyravers. 
He lost his life during the sack of Rome by the 
Spaniards in 1527. 

45 The Judgment of Paris. (Bartsch No. 246) 

This is a copy of Marcantonio's print, Bartsch 
No. 245. 

THE MASTER OF THE DIE. 

" An artist of greater individuality is the Master with 
the Die, who worked in Rome about the period 
1522 to 1533 . . . whose name has been deter- 
mined by recent research as Benedetto Verino. He 
also is a follower of Marcantonio in regard to tech- 
nique, but adopts the style of his master's early 
Roman period, and shows a preference for compo- 
sitions of the Raphael school." 

Lippmann, Em/raving and Etching, p. 104. 

4G The Assumption of the Virgin. (Bartsch No. 7) 

After Raphael. 

47 Saint Roch. (Bartsch No. 15) 

This impression is slightly cut at the sides. 

48 Venus and Psyche. (Bartsch No. 71) 

After a design by Raphael. 

Venus commanding Psyche to draw water at the 
fountain guarded by dragons. Psyche is seen in 
the background drawing water from a fountain with 
the Eagle of Jupiter, who lends her assistance. 

Impression in brownish ink. 

49 The Same : 

Another impression in black ink. 

50 Psyche and her Sisters. (Bartsch No. 49) 

Piece from the fable of Psyche, Psyche presenting 
a vase to her sisters who have come to visit her. 
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Early impression, before retouches and before the 
address of Salamanca. Somewhat cut on the left- 
hand side. 

GIOVANNI JACOPO CARAGLIO. 

"Giovanni Jacopo Caraglio, an Italian designer 
and engraver, was bom at Parma in 1498 or 1500 
and was a pupil of Marcantonio Raimondi. His 
drawing is very correct ; he gave a fine expression 
to his heads, and his extremities are marked in a 
masterly manner. Caraglio holds an eminent rank 
among the engravers of his country." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

51 The Adoration of the Shepherds. (Bartsch No. 4) 

After Parmigiano. Early impression before all re- 
touches. There have been three copies made of 
this print. From the Gawet collection. 
" Although "anequal in execution, his prints are, as a rule, 
clear, delicate and supple, and they have almost all a pure 
style of design, graceful and full of taste." Bartsch. 

GIULIO BONASONE. 

" Giulio Bonasone, an Italian painter and very dis- 
tinguished engraver, was born at Bologna about the 
year 1498 and worked from 1521 until 1574. He 
studied painting under Lorenzo Sabbatini, and 
there are some of his works in the churches of Bo- 
logna. . . . He is, however, much more celebrated 
as an engraver than as a painter, and in this branch 
of the art had the advantage of being educated by 
Marcantonio. Bonasone has engraved after the 
works of Michelangelo, Raphael, Giulio Romano, 
Parmigiano and others, and several plates from his 
own designs. . . . We admire in his prints an ex- 
cellent distribution of the lights and shadows and' 
a breadth in the masses that is very masterly." 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
" My principal motive is to make our artists as well 
as the lovers of the fine arts better acquainted with 
the performances of a great and original genius 
hitherto too little spoken of because but too little 
known ; many of whose inventions equal the com- 
position of any of the great masters of his own time, 
who had the talent to imitate the characteristics of 
them all while he preserved a manner of his own 
purely ideal, founded on the principles of nature 
and the antique." 

Crunberland's Critical Catalogue, p. 284. 

S2 Circe. (Bartsch No. 86) 

Circe transforming the companions of Ulysses into 
animals. After Parmigiano. 
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53 Japiter and Juno Ascending to Heaven. 

(Bartsch No. 94 
They are received by Hebe and Ganymede. From 
the Gawet collection. 

54 Pluto Descending into Hell. (Bartsch No. 9o) 

This print is somewhat cut at the top. 

55 Pegasus with the Millstone. 

Apollo and the Muses in the background. Not 
described by Bartsch. Extremely rare. 

ENEA VICO. 

"Enea Vico, an engraver and archseologist, was 
bom at Parma, in the year 1523. He went at an 
early age to Eome, where he was first instructed by 
Tommaso Barlaechi. . . . He soon reached excel- 
lence, studying successively the manners of Giulio 
Bonasone, Agostino Veneziano, Caraglio, and espec- 
ially Marcautouio. Passavant dates from about 
1550, the development of a manner of his own, re- 
markable for delicacy of execution and the skilful 
use of fine, closely-set lines." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

56 Battle of the Lapiths and Centaurs. 

The Lapiths fighting against the centaurs who are 
attempting to carry away Hippodamie, wife of Pir- 
ithous. After Salviati, 1542. There are two copies 
of this print. It is cited by Bryan as one of Vico's 
best plates. 
From the collection of Sir Mark Masterman Sykes. 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA SCULPTORE. 

" Giovanni Battista Soulptore (Ghisi) was born at 
Mantua, in 1503. He was an architect, painter and 
engraver, and a disciple of Giulio Romano and Marc- 
antonio. After the death of the former he became 
architect-in-chief to the Duke of Mantua. He en- 
graved about twenty plates, the dates on which 
range from 1535 to 1540. In technique they are dry, 
deficient in half-tones, but good in drawing. He 
used to be considered the head of the Ghisi family, 
but later researches have proved that his name was 
really . Sculptore. . . . He died at Mantua, in 
1575." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

57 Hercules Suffocating Antaeus. (Bartsch No. 12) 

After Giulio Romano. From the collection of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and also duplicate from the 
Berlin collection. 
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58 A River God. (Bartsch No. 19) 

Engraved from his own design. From the Gawet 
collection. 

DIANA SCULPTORE. 

"Diana Sculptore (Ghisi) was born at Mantua about 
1535 and is believed to have been a daughter of 
Giovanni Battista Sculptore. The dates on her 
sixty plates range from 1581 to 1588. About 1579 
she married the architect and sculptor, Francesco 
Bicciarelli." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

59 The Birth of Apollo and Diana on the Island of Delos 

(Bartsoh No. 39) 
After Giulio Eomano. 

First state, before the address "Horatius Paci- 
ficus Formis." 

The Birth of Apollo and Diana is mentioned by 
Bryan as one of her best plates. 

60 The Sacrifice of a Bull to Jupiter. (Bartsch No. 40) 

After Giulio Romano. 

First state, before the address "Horatius Paci- 
fioua Formis." From the collection of Eobert-Dur- 
nesnil. 

ADAMO SCULPTORE. 

" Adamo Sculptore (Ghisi) was born at Mantua in 
1530. He is supposed to have been the son of 
Giovanni Battista Sculptore. He was a draughts- 
man and engraver, forming himself on Michelangelo 
and Giulio Romano." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

61 The Three Cupids. (Bartsch No. 23) 

After Giulio Romano. 

"This is the best print which was engraved by Adam Ghisi, 

if indeed it be by him, which might he contested." 

Bartsch. 

Bartsch followed the older cataloguers in giving 
the name of Ghisi to the whole of the Sculptore 
family. 

GIORGIO GHISI. 

" Giorgio Ghisi, il Mantovana (born at Mantua in 
1520, died there 1582) has command of a firm and 
pleasing style. With better success than his 
master he strove to unite the solidity of Maro- 
antonio's execution with the delicate treatment of 
German Little Masters." 

Lippmaim, Engraving and Etching, p. 107. 
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62 Gaius Marius intimidating the Soldiers who have been 

sent to kill him. (Bartseh No. 26) 

ANNIBAL CARRACCI. 

" Aniiibal Carraoci, brother of Agostino, was bom 
at Bologna, in 1360. Destined by his father to be- 
come a tailor, he received little other instruction 
and scarcely knew how to read and write when 
Lodovico Carracci took him into his house to in- 
struct him in the principles of his art. The extraor- 
dinary genius of Annibal developed itself but 
slowly under the direction of his cousin ; but later, 
when he had the occasion to compare the principles 
of his instructor with the works of the greatest Ven- 
etian and Lombard painters, his power advanced so 
rapidly that already, at the age of 28, he had produced 
works worthy to be called excellent in every respect. 
Finally, having broadened and ennobled his ideas 
by the study of the masterpieces of the antique and 
the works of Raphael and Michelangelo, he became, 
after Raphael, Titian, and CoiTeggio, the most skil- 
ful and savant painter of any of the schools of Italy. 
" This great painter engraved several plates, but 
the writers of the catalogues have given only the 
vaguest information in regard to their number. . . . 
These prints are so diverse in style that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine them to be the work of the same 
master. This diversity proves the spirit of origi- 
nality of their author who did not adopt any fixed 
manner ; they were also done at different epochs. 

" The first pieces, engraved at a time when Annibal 
was 21 or 22 years of age, are executed with the 
burin and in a very careful, painstaking manner 
which gives them a certain resemblance to the work 
of his brother, Agostino, with whom, in fact, he was 
for a long time confused. Later on, about the year 
1392, he took to etching and employed the burin 
only for reinforcing his shadows and bringing his 
work together." Bartseh. 

63 Susanna and the Elders. (Bartseh No. 1) 

From the Mariette collection. 

64 The Christ of Caprarola. (Bartseh No. 4) 

First state, before the addition of the words, "An- 
nibal Caracius f.c." 

" Sometimes he used a fine point, very delicate and inter- 
mingled with dry-point and burin, as in The Holy Familii, but 
above all in The Christ of Caprarola, in which the admirable 
expression of the drawing and the picturesque technique have 
always caused us to regard it as Carracci's masterpiece." 

Bartseh. 
Lent for this exhibition. 

63 The Holy Family. (Bartseh No. 8) 

Prom the Gawet collection. 
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AGOSTINO CARRACCL 

" Agostino Carraeei, painter, engraver, poet; the 
nephew of Lodovico, and the elder brother of 
Annibal Carraeei, was horn at Bologna in 1527. 
. . . He went to Venice where he had an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting himself under Cornells Cort, by 
whose instruction he became one of the most distin- 
guished engravers of his country. . . . 

" As an engraver Agostino is to beranked amongst 
the most celebrated artists of Italy. The correct- 
ness of his design is only equaled by the beauty of 
his execution, and his plates would have nearly 
reached perfection, if ho had paid more attention 
to the effect of chiaroscuro. They appear to have 
been executed entirely with the graver, in a bold, 
free style, nearly resembling that of his instructor, 
Cornells Cort. The expression of his heads is ad- 
mirable." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and E)igravers. 

66 Pan Thwarted by Cupid. 

" On ne pent guere voir d'estainpe qui ait 6te gravee par Aug. 
Carrache avec plus de precision que celle-ci. L'iuvention en- 
est de lui, et respond a la belle exeention de la gravure qui est 
soutenue par une grande justesse de dessein." Bartsch. 

MICHELE LUCCHESE. 

' ' Michele Luechese was an Italian engi'aver and 
print seller who resided at Rome about the year 
1550. He engraved some prints after Michelangelo, 
Raphael and Polidoro da Caravaggio." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

67 Moses Striking Water from the Rock. (Passavant No. 2) 

From the collection of Prince Waldburg. 

JEAN DUVET, called The Master of the Unicom. 

" The first engraver on metal of whom France may 
be proud and who deserves the title of master is 
Jean Duvet. He was born at Langres in 1485. 
However much Italy may have influenced his genius, 
he still retained his native individuality." 

Duplessis, Wonders of Engraving, p. 222. 

68 The Four Riders of the Apocalypse. (Bartsch No. 16) 

69 Triumphal Procession. (Bartsch No. 41) 

From the collection of the Duke of Aremberg. 

SCHOOL OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

" The Chateau of Fontainebleau in France, of com- 
paratively little importance under the reign of Saint 
Louis, but successively increased by Francis the 
First, Henry the Second, Francis the Second, 
Charles the Ninth and Henry the Fourth, became 
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a magnificent palace composed of several bodies 
of buildings connected with each other and richly 
adorned with works in stucco and sculpture and, 
above all, with beautiful paintings in fresco by 
several famous artists of the sixteenth century. 

" Contemporary engravers have preserved for us 
the greater part of the paintings with which the 
chateau was decorated in the times of its first 
splendor. These prints are very rare. They are, 
in most cases, the only records of paintings which 
have since perished. 

" We have thought it appropriate to put these 
prints together under the title of the School of 
Pontainebleau and to divide them into two classes. 
The first class is composed of prints belonging to 
engravers known by their names or their mono- 
grams, and the second, containing the anonymous 
pieces. As to these last it is diflBcult to discover 
the originators of the designs and still more difiicult 
to know by whom they were engraved. As a rule 
these prints are etchings done more or less in the 
same spirit and in a free manner, which leaves us 
little doubt that they were the work of painters. . . . 

"The principal painters whowere employed at Fon- 
tainebleau were Eosso Rossi, known under the name 
of Mattre Eoux, who came to France in 1530 and died 
there in 1541 ; and Francesco Primaticcio, called 
Bologna, or St. Martin of Bologna, who came to 
France in the year 1531. 

"We are indeed almost certain that neither 
Maitre Roux nor Primaticcio ever practised engrav- 
ing; but the prints of which we speak date from 
their time and we do not doubt that they were 
engraved by artists who were chosen for companions 
by Rosso and Primaticcio in the long and numerous 
enterprises with which they had been charged." 

Bartsch. 

70 Battle Between Cavalry and Foot Soldiers. 

Bartsch No. 96 of the prints by anonymous en- 
gravers of the School of Fontainebleau. 

71 The Arbour. 

Bartsch No. 81 of the prints by anonymous engravers 
of the School of Fontainebleau. After Primaticcio. 

72 The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 

By an anonymous engraver of the School of Fon- 
tainebleau. 

73 Triumph of Bacchus. 

By Dauphin. After Boulanger. Printed in light 
greenish ink. 
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JUSEPE DE RIBERA. 

" Jusepe de Ribera, called Lo Spagnoletto, painter 
and engraver, was born January 12tli, 1588, at 
Xativa, near Valencia. . . . 

" His parents designed liim for tie profession of 
letters and with this idea sent him to Valencia to 
acquire classical learning, but he there became ac- 
quainted with Francisco Ribalta, and abandoning 
all less congenial pursuits, devoted himself to the 
study of art under that master with whom he made 
rapid progi'ess. He then determined to visit Italy 
and to become acquainted with the works of the 
greatest Italians. He amved in Rome entirely 
without resources, and for a time endured many 
hardships, but was fortunate enough to attract the 
attention of a Cardinal who, admiring his talent, 
received him into his house. At Rome Ribera re- 
mained for some time, studying under Caravaggio, 
whose system of chiaroscuro had peculiar attractions 
for him, and he became one of the most distinguished 
disciples of that master. A rupture with his patron 
caused him to quit Rome and he is said to have be- 
come a soldier and to have experie:iced many 
strange vicissitudes, amongst others a period of 
captivnty as a galley slave in Algeria. At Parma he 
studied for some time and in his early works we 
may distinctly notice the influence of Correggio 
and of other northern masters ; but the rugged 
naturalism of Caravaggio was the element in which 
he delighted, and abandoning the softer manner of 
his earlier efforts, he finally became the leader of 
the naturalisti, the eccentric school of realistic 
painters, most sharply opposed to the graceful 
eclecticism of the Carraeci." 

Bryan's Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

74 The Poet. (Bartsch No. 10) 

" Ribera is the only celebrated painter bora in Spain whom 
we know to have been also a line-engraver. His style is easy 
and the coloring of his engravings, like that of his paintings, is 
somewhat harsh ; his prints deserve the esteem in which they 
are generally held ; ' Poetry ' and ' The MartjTdom of St. 
Bartholomew,' which were his best works, would be an honor 
to any school." Duplessis, Wonders of Eiiffraving, p. 1i. 
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